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Vor Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PUBLIC MORALS. 
BY 8. M. JANNEY. 


It is a question worthy of serious considera- 
a by us all, how far we are individually re- 
nsible for the follies and vices of our fel- 

creatures, and what we can do to assist in 


removal. Even they who are con- 
idered exemplary in life and conversation, 
y, by connivance or neglect. of duty, or by 
false method of teaching, become in some 
gree responsible for faults that, by Chris- 
ap care and kindness, they might have been 
irumental in correcting. 
It is my purpose now to notice only one 
s of the many moral evils that afflict so- 
iety,—that which springs from extravagance 
dress and manner of living. It is well 
own to all that the cost of living, especially 
a large cities, has of late years been greatly 
thanced ; and this applies not only to our 
n country, where we have a depreciated 
urrency, but to European countries, where 
wold and silver constitute the circulating me- 
jum. It is likely therefore to be permanent, 
to continue for many years. 
Those who have visited foreign lands have 
ken remarked, that no people are so profuse 
h their expenditures for dress and luxurious 
iving as the Americans. It is true that 
ome of the nobility and gentry of Europe 


who are possessors of immense wealth, live in 


reat splendor and luxury, but in this coun-' 
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try, where we are all classed as “ the sovereign 
people,” there seems to be a universal desire 
to make a display by following the fashions 
and adopting the customs of the richer classes 
in foreign lands. 

The result of this profuse expenditure is an 
intense desire to make money, and many of 
those engaged in trade are not content to pur- 
sue the good old customs of their fathers, 
which brought moderate but constant and 
almost certain returns of honest gain. They 
are in haste to be rich, and consequently fail 
into the snare of wild speculations and haz- 
ardous adventures. In a large proportion of 
cases these speculations turn out to be disas- 
trous, and many are led to adopt expedients 
for retrieving their fortunes which are not 
consistent with fair dealing and strict intey- 
rity. 

The very frequent instances that now occur 
of shameful defalcations and fraudulent trans- 
actions, by which the Government is robbed 
of its revenue, banking institutions defrauded, 
and individuals brought to ruin, may gener- 
ally be traced to extravagant expenditures 
and luxurious living. The perpetrators of 
these enormous frauds have mostly been 
brought gradually to a debasement of morals 
that prepared them for acts of great turpitude. 
When they set out in life they did not intend 
to be dishonest, but their expenditures being 
disproportioned to their incomes, they became 
involved in financial difficultiesthat led them 
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to adopt dishonest expedients. It is mourn- 
ful to reflect how many have been led by 
straitened circumstances to pursue a course 
of dealing that their consciences did not ap- 
prove, but which expediency seemed to re- 
quire. Such persons “fall by little and 
little,” proving by their disastrous example 
that the only safe ground in all circumstances, 
is undeviating obedience to the law of recti- 
tude,—the voice of God in the soul. 

In considering this momentous subject, the 
question arises, What can we do to promote a 
reformation and arrest the progress of moral 
declension? To express our disapprobation 
in words is not sufficient ; to treat the delin- 
quents with severity will not alone prevent 
others from pursuing the same course, while 
the temptation remains and a vitiated public 
sentiment pleads their excuse. 

In the education of the young, and in the 
conduct of the household, something must be 
done to arrest this growing evil. Parents, 
and especially mothers, may do much by in- 
culeating among their children purer and 
nobler sentiments than those which generally 
prevail. It is much to be deplored that a 
large proportion of the conversation heard by 
children in some families relates to dress and 
amusements. Their susceptible minds be- 


come imbued with the sentiments they hear 
so frequently expressed, and their characters 
take the hue of their surroundings. 


Chil- 
dren are quick-sighted, and it is of little 
avail to give them the best precepts while 
they are taught by example to regard fash- 
ionable dress and frivolous amusements as 
the main purpose of life. 

In the management of the household, a 
wise economy, having comfort and not display 
for its chief object, will enable the possessor 
of moderate means to enjoy the luxury of 
doing good in assisting the indigent. And 
those who are in affluent circumstances should 
consider themselves as stewards entrusted with 
treasures to be employed for the benefit of 
mankind. They should remember that 
their example has great weight with others, 
and that splendor of dress, furniture and 
equipage which they can lawfully indulge 
in, may be imitated by those whose cir- 
cumstances will not justify such profuse ex- 
penditures. 

The liberal donations made by affluent 
American citizens for educational purposes, 
and the immense contributions furnished by 
the public at large for charitable objects, is 
one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times. There is a wide field for benevolent 
effort, especially in our large cities and in the 
southern’section of our country, which has 
been impoverished, and in some parts deso- 
lated by the seourge of war. An able article 
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in the “ Nation,” on “ Humanitarianism,” has 
the following passage : 

“There is still enough misery in the world, 
and‘ will probably always be enough, to 
give work to a thousand times as many phi- 
lanthropists as will ever face it, and we have 
no doubt that the “enthusiasm of humanity,” 
which plays so large a part in modern progress, 
will continue to be, as long as our Civilization 
lasts, the most powerful, the purest, and most 
conservative of its forces. But this must he 
said, that, although it is right that charity 
should cover a multitude of sins, it is in our 
time allowed to cover too many sins for the 
good of society; that the growth of law and 
security and public opinion have, in all 
civilized countries, removed many of the 
evils'on which the spirit of humanity used 
in past ages to expend its force, while others 
peculiar to this age have grown up to which 
neither the Church nor social nor political 
reformers can as yet be said to offer any or- 
ganized or effective resistance. For example— 
the strong man in our day does not rob on the 
highway nor keep serfs ; he thieves in business 
or on the stock exchange, or swindles tlie 
government. Bad propensities rarely find 
vent in acts of brutality; they find vent in 
acts of knavery. <A case of suffering or des- 
titution finds instant relief, on being made 
known, from a thousand purses, but probabl 
one-half of them are purses filled with ill- 
gotten gains. The churches are filled with 
men who would not harm a fly, and whose 
hearts are tender as women’s towards all 
forms of physical or moral suffering. They 
give largely to charitable institutions and all 
institutions having for their object the eleva- 
tion of the people, but they are either not 
over-nice in business transactions, or do not 
think hardly of their friends if they are not 
over-nice. We are not now describing the 
state of things in any country in particular, 
but the characteristics of, all society in 
the commercial civilization of our day. In 
a word, the age in which the moral tone of 
Christendom was formed was an age of vio- 
lence, while the present age may be called an 
age of fraud; and the moral tone which was 
very effective in the one is very ineffective in 
the other.” 

The great problem requiring solution in our 
day is, how to promote a sound public senti- 
ment and secure a thorough Christian mo- 
rality. I believe a great mistake is made by 
many of the teachers of religion by placing 
too much stress on the articles of their re 
spective creeds,—the mere dogmas of the 
ology, and too little upon vital religion man 
fested in life and conversation. A religion 
that rests upon the assent of the understand- 
img to certain doctrines, however true they 
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may be, if it is not accompanied by sound 
Christian principles and founded on the love 
of God, cannot bring forth the fruits of right- 
eousness, 


At the request of a Friend we publish the | 
following address issued by the Representa- 
tive Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1852: . 

ESSAY ON THE SUBJECT OF MUSIC. 
Addressed to members of the Religious Society of Friends. 

“Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; and let 
thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and 
walk in the ways of thy heart, and in the sight of 
thine eyes: but know thou, that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment.”—Eccles. xi. 9. 

“Then said Jesus unto bis disciples, If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up bis cross, and follow me.”—AMait. xvi. 24. 

Impressed with the truth of these doctrines, 
Friends were led by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit to see that the vain pleasures and 
diversions of this life were inconsistent with 
the life of a Christian ; and that if we would 
be Christ’s disciples ,we must “take up our 
daily cross,” and deny ourselves many grati- 
fications that surround us, some of which may 
be classed among those called innocent amuse- 
ments,.as frequently constituting the greatest 
obstacle to our religious advancement. 
Hence, Friends early bore a testimony against 
singing, music, and all other idle pastimes; 
and many faithful laborers among them were 
eoncerned from time to time to warn the peo- 
ple against their pernicious consequences. 

Sacred music, so called, is, by many pro- 
fessing Christians, considered a necessary part 
of religious worship, and on that account they 
give their influence to its cultivation. They 
say it concentrates the thoughts and elevates 
the mind to sublime enjoyments ; that it tran- 
quillizes the passions, and allays the turbulent 
feelings of men. Were these its effects, might 
we not reasonably. expect to see the most 
refined thoughts and amiable dispositions 
among those nations renowned for excellence 
in the scientific art, and the most humble and 
devoted part of a religious congregation en- 
gaged in its cultivation? But what is the 
fact. In place of refined thought and elevated 
feeling, we find the greatest sensuality among 
those who are the most given to its indulgence; 
and instead of the humble seeker after divine 
mercy conducting the choir, we often see it 
committed to a band of hired musicians. 
Alas! how camethese things be reconciled to the 
declaration of the divine Master, who said, 
“the hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshipper shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to 
worship him.” 

We do not, however, mean to be under- 
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5 
stood as objecting to melodious sounds, raised 
in thankfulness to the Author of our being, or 
to the innocent song of childhood. It is the 
scientific cultivation of the art—the vain and 
idle indulgence connected with it, either 
vocally or instrumentally—that we testify 
against. Robert Barclay, in his Apology, 
says, “that the singing of psalms is a part of 
God’s worship, and very sweet and refreshing 
when it proceeds from a true sense of God’s 
love in the heart, and arises from the divine 
influence of the Spirit, which leads souls to 
breathe forth either a sweet harmony, or 
words suitable to the present condition; 
whether they be words formerly used by the 
saints and recorded in Scripture, such as the 
Psalms of David or other words ; as were the 
hymns and songs of Zacharias, Simeon, and the 
blessed Virgin Mary. But as for the formal, 
customary way of singing it hath no foun- 
dation in Scripture, nor any ground in true 
Christianity ; yea, besides all the abuses 
incident to prayer and preaching, it hath this 
more peculiar, that oftentimes great and hor- 
rid lies are said in the sight of God: for all 
manner of wicked profane people take upon 
them to personate the experiences and con- 
ditions of blessed David; which are not only 
false, as to them, but also as to some of more 
sobriety, who utter them forth.”—P. 406. 

Friends believe music a sensual gratifi- 
cation, and that it takes the place in the affec- 
tions of intellectual enjoyments: they believe 
it to be the handmaid of folly and voluptu- 
ousness, and that it leads into fashion, balls, 
theatres, and other places of vain amuse- 
ments, 

Whatever may be its power in soothing the 
angry passions, it is ephemeral in its nature, 
and incapable of commanding a divine 
thought, or raising the soul to sublime or 
spiritual enjoyments. It drowns the still small 
voice of conscience, and prevents that intro- 
version of thought which constitutes the 
Christian’s highest enjoyment. It lends its 
aid to priestcraft, and constitutes one of the 
forms of church service, calculated for little 
else than to allure the mind from the contem- 
plation of its own condition into a false de- 
pendence and manner of worship; for as the 
“stream can rise no higher than its fountain,’ 
neither can that which is sensual elevate the 
mind above its own nature. 

They also urge the waste of time and ex- 
pense incurred in obtaining a scientific know]- 
edge of it; besides which, it seduces the 
youthful mind away from the pursuit of more 
substantial and intellectual acquirements, 
that fit it for the practical duties of life. 
Thus by impairing the taste for the pursuit of 
science, which tends most to expand and 
develop the intellectual powers, it closes 
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the avenues of knowledge, which lead to a 
rational contemplation of the works of the 
Creator, the laws which govern this material 
world, and the marvellous display of beauty, 
harmony, power and benevolence therein ex- 
hibited, are evidently designed to awaken our 
admiration, and to give employment to the 
faculties we possess, and are calculated to 
excite in us higher and more lofty aspirations 
after truth and knowledge than can be de- 
rived from the indulgence of any sensual 
gratification. 

“The period between fifteen and twenty- 
five yeara of age may be called the seed-time 
of lite ; if it be wasted or passed unimproved, 
the middle part of it is seldom fruitful, and 
the old age which follows is generally poor, 
barren, and miserable. In the morning of 
life, music thus often robs her votaries of an 
opportunity for improvement, which once lost 
is gone for ever ;” and we urge this as a well 
founded objection to its introduction into any 
system of practical education. 

Whatever can be said against instrumental 
music, may with equal propriety be advanced 
against singing. “Indeed, Friends have a 
stronger objection, if possible,” says Clarkson, 
in his Portraiture, vol. i. p. 35, “to vocal 
than to instrumental music. Vocal music 
consists of songs or of words musically ex- 
pressed by the human voice: words are the 
representatives of ideas, and as far as these 
ideas are pure or otherwise, so far may vocal 
musie be rendered innocent or immoral. If 
the words in any song be in themselves 
unchaste—if they inculcate false honor—if 
they lead to false opinions—if they suggest 
sentiments that have a tendency to produce 
depraved feelings, then voeal music, by whe) 
these are conveyed in pleasing accents to the 
ear, becomes a destroyer of morals, and cannot 
therefore be encouraged by any who consider 
purity of heart as required by the Christian 
religion.” 

The human mind, when once allured from 
the path of humility, finds its desires to 
become stronger and stronger, and music 
being highly fascinating in its nature, is apt 
to take reason captive, and lead it into the 
wilderness, in despite of the convictions of the 
still small voice; hence the importance of 
carefully watching every propensity, and 
checking the desire before it takes root in our 
affections. 

Our blessed Master enjoined on his followers 
“to watch and pray, lest they enter into 
temptation ;” by which we understand, that all 
we do should be under the direction of his 
Holy Spirit; and if concerned so to live and 
enjoy the influence of his presence, there 
would be no taste or relish for these lower 
gratifications. Sophia Hume was so sensible 
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of this fact, that in her exhortation to the 
people of South Carolina, in the year 1747, 
on the subject of music, she says, “ That it 
was a science I formerly greatly delighted in, 
and spent much time, both in the theory, as well 
as the practical part. But when religion 
began to take place in my heart, I found 
music stood in my way, and I considered it 
only as an amusewent, which detained me 
from more solid and useful thoughts and 
reflections. In short, it became so burden. 
some to me, that I could not perform any of 
my airy lessons, which had been usual, as 
well as pleasing to me; and on further con- 
sideration it appears to me to be a merely 
sensual, and not an intellectual pleasure, (as 
some would fondly assert,) therefore I quitted 
the study as well as practice of it, for what 
now esteem a more useful, profitable and 
rational science, viz., the study and knowledge 
of my own heart. 

“But further, on perusing the sacred 
writings, I do not remember to have read of 
one Christian musician in all the New Testa- 
ment ; and in reading the Old it appears that 
the prophet Amos, describing the wantonness 
of the Children of Israel, enumerating the 
many instances of their luxury, he men 
tions music as a mark of levity and wanton 
ness. ‘They chant,’ says he, ‘to the sound 
of the viol, and invent to themselves instru 
ments of music like David, but they are not 
grieved for the affliction of Joseph.’ And 
the prophet Isaizh denounces a woe against 
them; adding, ‘and the harp and the viol, 
the tabret and pipe, and wine are in their 
feasts, but they regard not the work of the 
Lord, neither do they consider the operations 
of his hands.’ And the Bishop of Cambray 
says, ‘ As for music, it is well known that the 
ancients believed nothing more pernicious toa 
well regulated state than to suffer an effem¥ 
nate melody to be introduced into it. It 
enervates men, and renders their souls soft and 
voluptuous: languishing strains are only 
pleasant because the soul gives itself up to the 
charms of the senses; and this,’ adds he, * was 
one of their most important policies.’ Plato, 
in like manner, severely regrets all the soft 
airs of the Asiatic music; and with much 
greater reason Christians, who never ought to 
seek pleasure for pleasure’s sake, ought surely 
to have an aversion for those poisoned allure 
ments.”—p. 53. 

The following is from Friends’ Inte)ligen 
cer, No. 1 of vol. viii. : “ One obvious tendency 
of music is to dissipate the mind, and prepare 
it for further dangerous indulgences. It is 
very closely connected with dancing, and 
other vain sports. It is used to stimulate the 
mind in the pursuit of amusements that are 
utterly unprofitable and generally injurious, 
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Music is the handmaid of voluptuousness ; 
she is seen in every resort of the gay and 
ficentious. Herself a sensualist, she stands 
always ready to lend her aid to every passer 
by, whether on the way to theatrical exhi- 
bitions or to bacchanalian revels. We can 


hardly point to a place of vain amusement or 
groveling dissipation, where she is not seen to 


preside. In the court of licentiousness she is 
rime minister, the principal support of his 
Faneful administration. 

“It has been doubted whether war could 
be prosecuted with effect without the fascina- 
tion of music, and the dazzling influence of 
military dress and equipage. Operating on 
the nerves through the organs of hearing, 
music stimulates the soldier to deeds of 
daring, even unto blood. It effectually 
drowns the still small voice of restraint, and 
stops the ear to the ery for mercy. Wise and 
reflecting men have given it as their judg- 
ment, that an army could not be enlisted 
without the aid of such excitements. If 
these views be correct, they furnish mournful 
evidence of the vast powers of music to do 
evil. 

“Perhaps one of the worst tendencies of 
music is to draw away the attention from 
the highest object of our creation, the ‘ one 
thing needful,’ and to amuse the mind with 
vain and trifling objects. To make outward 
excitements necessary to our comfort, is to 
inflict on us one of the greatest evils that can 
befall us. By them the mind becomes dis- 
qualified for calm reflection, and that inward 
retirement of soul where the highest enjoy- 
ment of which man is capable, in this pro- 
bationary world, is to be felt and enjoyed. 

“The great use of musie is to excite the 
passions through the nervous system. Its 
advocates allege that it has power to allay 
them. Perhaps there is not on record a well 
authenticated case more favorable to this 
claim than that of Saul, the disobedient and for- 
saken king of Israel. But if the music, in 
that instance, produced in the mind of the 
depraved and deserted monarch a temporary 
calm, it did not restore him to the divine 
favor, nor prevent the return of his malady 
with aggravated malignity. In music there 
is no curative virtue applicable to the soul. 
No animal appliances can heal its diseases ! 
‘They are like the deaf adder, that stoppeth 
her ear; which will not hearken to the voice 
of charmers, charming never so wisely.’ 

“One of the most deplorable evils of music 
is its tendency to drown the inward sense of 
divine admonition and reproof. We have an 
affecting instance of this kind in the Journal 
of Job Scott. He says, ‘The Lord followed 
me close in mercy, and often broke in power- 
fully upon me, turning all my mirth into 
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mourning; yet I still got over the holy wit- 
ness, did despite to the spirit of grace, and 
repaired again to my haunts of diversion and 
merriment. Sometimes, when I have stood 
upon the floor to dance, with a partner by 
the hand, before all were quite ready, God 
has arisen in judgment and smitten me to the 
very heart. Oh! I still feelingly remember 
the majesty of his appearance within me, 
when none knew the agony of my soul; how 
he erected his tribunal in my bosom as in an 
instant, and in awfulness arraigned me before 
him. I felt ready to sink under the weight of 
condemnation and anguish, but resolutely 
mustering all the stoutness I was master of, | 
brazened it out until the music called me to 
the dance, and then I soon drowned the voice 
of conviction, became merry, and caroused 
among my companions in dissipation, until 
time urged a dismissal of our jovial assembly, 
and called me to return, often lonely, to my 


father’s house.’ 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OBITUARY. 

Died, on the 13th of Twelfth month last, at 
his residence near Salem, N. J., of which 
Meeting he was a valued member and over- 
seer, ANDREW Griscom, aged about 68 years. 
Of this beloved Friend it may be truly said 
that his memory to a very large circle of 
friends, to whom his genial and loving spirit 
had greatly endeared him, is most precious, 
and his removal has left a void that will not 
be easily filled. He was long afflicted with a 
grievous malady which steadily undermined 
his vigorous constitution, which affliction he 
bore with great patience and resignation, and 
expressed to the writer a short time before his 
departure that he knew not how to be thank- 
ful enough for the favor he received in feeling 
such resignation to his situation, and signified 
that all was peace, and that there appéared 
nothing in his way, and that he was patiently 
waiting for the solemn close, which was ev1- 
dently approaching. His funeral, which oc- 
curred on the 17th, was very large, on which 
occasion many living testimonies were borne 
to the excellency of that Divine grace, through 
which he had been favored to attain to the 
eminent virtues which so conspicuously shone 
in his character. 
2d mo., 18633 


—_——>-362 


A. J.P. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“LET BROTHERLY LOVE CONTINUE.” 
Most farmers are aware that a grain of In- 
dian corn, if planted at a distance of several 
feet from other plants, will not produce a per- 
fect, well-filled ear. No matter how rich the 
soil, how careful the culture, and propitious 
the season, the ear wil] have but few perfect 
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grains. It is a provision of nature that Indian 
corn needs the aid of its neighboring plants to 
fertilize the ovary of the young germ. This 
is done by the assistance of long filaments 
known as the silk, which, connected with the 
embryo grain, reach out above the husk to 
catch the pollen from the tassel of the stalk 
above and convey it tothe germ. The pollen 
is often wafted long distances by the winds, 
and it is often thrown far from the silk of its 
own plant by the sudden expansion of the 
vessel that contains it. Hence we may see 
that if planted alone, nearly all the pollen 
might fall far away from the silken filaments 
of the ear beneath. This is a beautiful and 
truthful simile of the brotherhood of the hu- 
man family. The all-wise Creator saw that 
it was not best for man to dwell alone, either 
in a social or religious sense. Though he may 
be enriched with the finest intellectual cul- 
ture, be planted in the soil of a good moral 
education, and the weeds of depraved passions 
carefully eradicated, yet if he open not his 
heart in brotherly kindness, and mingle 
not with his fellow men in the social ameni- 
ties of life, the filaments of affection planted 
in the bosom of every one carry no fertilizing 
life to the heart. The currents of kindly in- 
tercourse, those gentle winds of heaven, spread 
the sentiment of brotherly love around upon 
every member of the human family; each 
sentiment of the mind receives its portion and 
bears fruit to the honor of the great Husband- 
man. 

The storms of adversity and the deeper sor- 
row of bereavement, may bow the head in 
affliction, but the brotherly love of neighbors 
and friends will sweeten the bitter cup. But 
in religious fellowship the similitude is still 
more apparent. Am I my brother’s keeper, 
asks the selfish man? No, we are not our 
brother’s keeper, but we should be our broth- 
er’s helper, both by example and precept, or 
his blood may testify against us. The solitary 
hermit resembles the stalk of corn standing 
apart from its fellows. He may have beauty 
of leaves, his stalk may reach aloft, but his 
bloom is nearly worthless. In helping others 
in their religious life, and in being joined to- 
gether socially and religiously, we help our- 
selves. In this we perceive the Divine econo- 
my; that we should not live altogether to 
ourselves, but for the benefit of others,—giv- 
ing and receiving,—growing up together in 
Christian fellowship, until, every part being 
perfected, the great Husbandman’ gathers us 
into the heavenly garner. I. H. 

Associate chiefly with the humble and 
simple, the holy and devout, and let thy con- 
versatiou with them be on subjects that tend 
to the perfection of thy spirit. 
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OLD AGE, 


BY H. W. BEECHER. 


‘*Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw vigh, when thon shalt say, I have no pleasure 
in them.”—Ecciesiastsés 12: 1. 


Old age is a distant port for which the 
whole human race start, towards which they 
steer. Every other one perishes before he 
reaches the harbor. Should every other ship 
go down before reaching the lightship off the 
harbor of New York, it would represent the 
human race, one-half of which dies in infancy, 
Of the other half, at least one-half perishes 
before reaching the age of forty-five. If we 
say that beyond the age of sixty one may be 
called an old man, probably not a quarter of 
the human race ever reaches old age. The 
fact that the average of adult life is placed at 
thirty-three years, is itself a testimony on this 
subject most remarkable. Men do not, on an 
average, live out half of their days. Eighty 
years is but a fair term of life under good con- 
ditions and with proper care. The race of 
man, comprehensively regarded, do not live 
forty years. One-half of life is thrown away, 
then, in every generation. The economic 
waste, the enormous depredation upon wealth, 
upon power, upon happiness, to say nothing 
of virtue and morality, are worthy the con- 
sideration of political economists. Men have 
aright to old age. It isa part of the allot- 
ment of life, and it belongs to every one. 
Men are defrauded if they do not possess it. 
They get so much less than belongs to the 
patrimony which God has provided for them. 
Sometimes men are defrauded of it by the 
sins of their parents, or of their ancestors. 
This transmissive law, by which children are 
punished for thesins of their parents, is silent, 
yet is more august and terrible than was 
Sinai when all enflamed. Many children come 
into life, and the experienced eye pronounces 
it impossible for them to live many years. 
Parents weep at the strange providence, and 
the mysterious dealings of God, when there is 
neither strangeness nor mystery in it. Thou- 
sands and thousands are born who should have 
had a right in life, but whose hold is so brittle 
that the first wind shakes them, and they fall 
\like untimely fruit. Some fall by accident, 
some in the discharge of duties which call 
them to offer up their lives as a sacrifice for 
the common weal. The greatest number, 
however, are deprived of a good old age by 
their own ignorance, or by their own miscon- 
duct. And those that reach old age, too 
often find that it is a land of sorrow. 


Now, old age was not designed to be mourn- 
| ful, but beautiful. Old age is a part of the 
scheme of life, which was designed to be beau- 
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tiful from beginning toend, It is the climax 
of a symphony beautiful in its inception, 
rolling on grandly, and terminating in a 
climax of beauty and pleasure. It is harmo- 
nious and admirable according to the scheme 
of nature. The charms of infancy, the hopes 
of the spring of youth, the vigor of manhood, 
and the serenity and tranquility, the wisdom 
and peace of old age—all these together 
constitute the true human life—with its be- 
ginning, middle and end—a glorious epoch. 
The end of summer is often more glorious 


than the summer itself. October is beyond | 


all comparison the crown of the year; and the 
word of inspiration sayeth : “ The hoary head 
is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way 
of righteousness.” While a sordid old man 
who has corrupted his heart and filled his life 
with vices, is a hideous spectacle, so, on the 
other hand, a pure heart, a sweet nature, a 
generous and cheerful soul, walking among 
the young, and mildly manifesting in his own 
life what are the fruits of true piety, is at 
once a blessing and encouragement. There 
is nothing more beautiful than a serene, vir- 
tuous and happy old age: and such an old 
age belongs to every individual’s life, if he 
only knows how to get it—how to build it. 
Every one of us, but especially those who 
are beginning in life, are aiming at old age; 
and I propose to put before you some con- 
siderations which shall direct your attention 
to the methods of attaining a serene and 
happy old age. I beseech you not to think 
that it is so far off that you need not consider 
this subject, for with incredible swift feet 
‘time runs; and although you may now think 
of yourself as being young or at middle life, 
yet, long before you are aware of it, you will 
find that others think that you are old. Old 
age is making haste; and there are none of 
us that can be young long, and many of us 
have already passed by our youth. There are 
none so young but are making haste swifter 
than an eagle’s flight towards old age. Now, 
in the wisdom of God, the way to be happy 
in old age happens to be the very way of 
being happy all the way towards it. Itshould 
be borne in mind that in old age it is too late 
to mend; that then you must inhabit what 
you have built. Old age has the foundation 
of its joy or its sorrow laid in youth. You 
are building at twenty ; are you building for 
twenty? Nay; every stone laid down in the 
foundation takes hold of every stone in the 
wall up to the very eaves of the building, and 
every deed, right or wrong, that transpires in 
youth, reaches forward and has a relation to 
all the afterpart of man’s life. A man’s life 
is not like the contiguous cells in a bee’s honey- 


comb; it is more like the separate parts of 


a plant which unfold out of itself, and every 
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part bears relation to all that antecede. That 
which you do in youth is the root and all the 
afterparts middle age and old age are the 
branches, the fruits and the root will deter- 
mine. ‘ ° : ‘ ° ° ‘ 

There are many physical elements which 
enter into the preparation for a profitable 
and happy old age. The human body is an 
instrument of pleasure and use, built for 
eighty years’ wear. Every man belongs to 
an economy in which he has a right to cal- 
culate, or his friends for him, on eighty years 
as a fair term of life. His body is placed in 
a world adapted to nourish and protect it. 
Nature is congenial. There are elements 
enough of mischief in it if a man pleases to 
find them out. A man can wear his body 
out as quickly as he pleases, destroy it if he 
will; but after all the great laws of nature 
are nourishing laws and, comprehensively 
regarded, nature is the universal nurse, the 
universal physician of our race, guarding us 
against evil, warning us of it by incipient 
pains, setting up signals of danger, not out- 
wardly but inwardly, and cautioning us by 
sorrows and by pains for our benefit. Every 
immoderate drait which is made by the ap- 
petites and passions is so much sent forward 
to be cashed in old age. You may sin at one 
end, but God takes it off at the other. Every 
man has stored up for him some eighty years, 
if he knows how to keep them and those eighty 
years like a bank of deposit, are full of treas- 
ures ; and youth, through ignorance or through 
immoderate passions, is wont continually to 
draw checks on old age. They do not suppose 
that they are doing it, although told that the 
wicked shall not live out half their days. I 
need not go far to find illustrations of prema- 
ture exhaustion, or at any rate of weakness 
and enfeeblement. I might point you to a 
dozen instances, without going a mile in any 
direction, of the truth that unvirtuous men 
shall not live out half of their days. Men 
are accustomed to look upon the excesses of 
youth as something that belongs to that time. 
Men say that of course the young, like colts 
unbridled, will disport themselves. There is 
no harm in colts disporting themselves, but a 
colt never gets drunk. I do not ol je:t to any 
amount of gaiety or vivacity that lies within 
bounds of reason or of health, but I do object 
and abhor, as worthy to be stigmatized as 
dishonorable and unmanly, every such course 
in youth as takes away strength, vigor and 
purity from old age. I do not believe any 
man should take the candle of his old age and 
light it by the vices of his youth. Every man 
that transcends nature’s laws in youth is tak- 
ing beforehand those treasures that are stored 
up for his old age; it is taking the food that 
should have been his sustenance in old age 
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and exhausting it in riotous living in his 
youth. Mere gaiety and exhilaration are 
wholesome; they violate no law, moral or 
physical. I think a man is not a thorough 
Christian who is not a cheerful, a happy, a 
There may be times of 


buoyant Christian. 
public sorrow, and there may be exceptional 


times of religious revivals when sterner stuff 


is required ; when Christian men have duties 
to perform that bring into activity the sterner 
elements of their character ; but these are ex- 
ceptional cases. The ideal of a Christian 
manhood is one of cheerfulness, happiness, 
hopefulness—a manhood full of beauty, of se- 
renity. 

I do not object, therefore, to mirth or 
gaiety, but I do object to any man’s making 
an animal of himself by living for the gratifi- 
eation of his own animal passions. People 
frequently think that to require, in the con- 
duct of youth, that which we expect in later 
life, has something of Puritanism in it. Men 
have an impression that youth is very much 
like wine, crude and insipid until it has fer- 
mented, and when it has fermented, and 
thrown down the lees, and the scum has been 
drawn off, the great body between is sound 
and wholesome and beautiful. I am not one 
that thinks so. Ithink that youth is like the 
beginning of the plant life, and that every 
wart or excrescence is so much an enfeeble- 
ment of its fruit-bearing power. I do not be- 
lieve that any man is any the better for hav- 
ing learned what is the whole career of drunk- 
enness or of lust, or what are the dallyings or 
indulgences that belong to a morbid life. A 
young man that has gone through these things 
may be saved at last, but, in after life, he has 
not the sensibility, he has not the purity, he 
has not the moral stamina that he ought to 
have. He has gone through an experience 
but for which his manhood would have been 
both stronger and nobler. I am one of those 
that thoroughly disbelieve that a man is any 
better for having, in his youth, passed through 
un experience that developed his animal na- 
ture and his lustful appetites. Excess, in 
youth, in regard to animal indulgences, is 

ankruptcy in old age. For this reason I 
deprecate late hours, irregular hours, or ir- 
regular sleep as intemperance. . ‘ 

Irregularity of diet also has its ill effects. 


indigestion, of good spirits or of bad spirits, 
to-day ; but irregular habits in regard to eat- 
ing and drinking reach forward and take hold 
of old age. Children ought to be taught, and 
parents ought to know enough to teach them 
these things. Ignorance of the structure of 
our bodies may not have been culpable fifty 
years ago, but in the light of advancing know- 
ledge I hold that no Christian parent can but 











be accountable to God if he be ignorant of 
the fundamental laws of health. When I am 
king, nobody shall be married until they have 
passed through the catechism of natural health 
and have shown that they understand the 
fundamental principles of it. The appetites 
of youth which either in social or in solitary 
life drain down the vitality, and impair the 
constitution, are so many insiduous assaults on 
old age. I would that the young knew how 
clearly these things are written. God’s hand 
writing is very plain and very legible to those 
who have eyes that see. There is not an in 
telligent physician that does not observe and 
read, as he walks through the street, the se 
cret history of the lives of those whom he 
meets, and that, too, without following them 
in their midnight career.’ I care not to have 
men come to me and state their secret courses; 
I can read it in theskin and in the eye. There 
is not one single appetite or passion that has 
not its natural language, and there is no pen 
alty of the indulgence of that appetite or pas 
sion unduly without having that natural lan- 
guage more or less stamped upon the skin, 
upon the features, upon the expression of the 
face, or in the carriage of the body. There 
is always some token that tells what men are 
doing, if they are doing anything to excess, 
Pride has its natural language ; mirthfulness 
has its natural language; goodness has its 
natural language. Nobody doubts these 
things; so have the passions their natural 
language. Men think that if they commit 
their wickedness in secret places, or in the 
night, that it is not known, that it is not read. 
It is known, it is read, although no man may 
ever say to them : “ Thou art guilty!” 

The use of stimulants in youth is another 
detraction from happiness in old age. Men 
usually take what they least need. In other 
words, we follow our strongest faculties, and 
not our weaker ones; and therefore if men 
are excessively nervous, almost invariably 
they seek to make themselves more so. Men 
that need the most soothing, the most quiet, 
drive themselves by the use of the most ex- 
cessive stimulants. There will come a time, 
however, when men will be very proud of be- 
ing wholesome, of being clean, of being natu- 
ral. 

Among some dangers and mischiefs flowing 
from the high development of material science, 
I look upon one tendency as beneficent: I 
think there is a growing approximation to- 
wards a higher ideal of physical manhood; 
and I believe there will come a time when & 
man would just as soon break a limb under 
the impression that when it is set crooked he 
would be handsomer, as to indulge in dissipa- 
tion, or in irregularities of any kind, that tend 
to disease or impair his natural powers. I 
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violet, the blue and the orange—make up the 
white ray, so the fragments of Truth, blended 
together, make up the one entire and perfect 
white ray of Truth.” “ Let every man abide 
in the same calling wherein he was called,” 
and he will be as the ray which contributes 
its share to the perfection of the whole, and 
will not find fault with a brother because 
his ray may differ in hue from his own. Surely 
we have need to learn wisdom and to be 
clothed with charity! We sometimes con- 
gratulate Ourselves that the days of persecu- 
tion have passed by ; but what is that but a 
species of the same spirit which affixes “a 
penalty upon views held instead of upon a 
life led ?” 

“ Be ye perfect, even as your Father in hea- 
ven is perfect.” This was not a call to a con- 
formity to certain opinions, but to a state 
wherein self-love is removed, for this is the 
great hindrance to the reception of Truth, as 
we learn from the teachings of the Divine 
Master. “If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me.” 


believe that man will have just as much fear 
of all courses of life that carry with them un- 
health, as now he has of maiming, or wounds, 
or tortures. When that day comes, I think 
that there will be a general banishment of 
alcoholic drinks, and a total exclusion of to- 
bacco; indulgence in which beginning early, 
is, with very few exceptions, wasteful all the 
way through life. 
(To be continued) 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 7, 1868. 


| Tae Twenty-FirtH VoLuME.—With the 
commencement of a new volume we are re- 
newedly sensible of the responsibility attached 
to the editing of a public journal. 

We gratefully acknowledge a manifestation 
of an increased willingness on the part of 
some friends, to exercise their gifts for the 
benefit of our readers, but the names of too 
few of such as are well qualified for this laud- 
able work are registered as contributors to it. 
There is certainly talent enough in the Socie- 
ty to make the Intelligencer nearer what we 
desire it to be—a clear expositor of the prin- 
ciples and testimonies held by Friends, as well 
asa distributor of useful knowledge in both 
science and literature. The ground we have 
taken of endeavoring to present impartially 
the different phases of religious sentiment 
which exist among our members, must prove 
that we do not hold ourselves responsible for 
any opinions except those expressed in the 
Editorial column. 

This fact has been several times announced 
by us, but not being fully accepted, unjust 
ensure has, in some instances, rested upon us. 
We have been willing, however, to suffer this, 
if necessary, for the promulgation of Christian 
principles. That the knowledge of the Truth 
is not confined to one man, or any set of men, 
we have abundant evidence. And so far from 
4 variety of views destroying unity, we be- 
lieve it to be the true ground of unity and 
strength. The unity of the church is repre- 
sented by the human body; cut off an arm, a 
foot, or pluck out an eye, and there is but a 
remnant of the whole. The unity is destroyed. 
Another figure we have somewhere seen illus- 
trates with beauty and clearness the same po- 
ition, As “every separate ray of light—the 
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Marriep, on Fourth-day, the 12th of Second 
month, 1868, according to the order of the religious 
Society of Friends, Exocu L. Hannum of Fallowfield 
Monthly Meeting, to Atice Micnenger of New Gar- 
den Monthly Meeting, both of Chester Co., Pa. 
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Diep, at her son’s-in law Ezra Smedley, on the 
morning of 5th of Second month, 1868, Mary Pratt, 
widow of Joseph H. Pratt in the seventy-sixth 
year of her age; a member of Bradford Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. We believe she died the death 
of the righteous, and as a shock of corn fully ripe 
has been gathered into the heavenly garner. 


, on the 20th inst. at Waterford, Louden 
County, Va., Exizasern Wittiams, daughter of 
Wm. and Mary E. Williams, in the 22d year of her 
age, after a protracted illness. 


—, on the evening of Second month 21st, 1368, 
Sarau ParRKER, widow of Benjamin Parker, in her 
87th year; a member of Kennett Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 


—, First month 25th, Francis P. Suitn, a mem- 
ber of Octoraro and an Elder of Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting, in the 77th year of his age. For 
some months his health gradually declined, not- 
withstanding which, he diligently attended all his re- 
ligious meetings as they came in course, (when able 
to do so,) especially his own meeting, which was 
composed of but few members, but in which he 
ever felt a deep interest. In the social circle he 
was courteous and instructive, and enjoyed the so- 
ciety of his frends in an eminent degree. 

About a week before his decease he was taken 
seriously ill, and expressed his conviction that his 
sojourn here was about to close. To his beloved 
children who were gathered around him, he re- 
marked that his chief concern for them was, that 
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they might all meet him in heaven. A short time be- 
fore his close he again remarked, ‘‘ 1am going home 
to your dear mother and sister and I want you all 
to meet us there.”’ . - Thus pass away, one b 
one, the Fathers in our Israel, may we not hope 
that their mantles may rest on their children, and 
@ succession of standard-bearers be continued to 
our beloved Society. L. K. B 


——, Second month 2°%th, in Baltimore, after a 
lingering illness, Juntanna M., widow ‘of Isaac 
Knight, in her 74th year. , 


, Second month 28th, in Philadelphia, Exrza 
R., wife of Thomas Allen Chandler, aged 29 years. 
tabi 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

Third month 10th. Lecture by Cyres CHaMBERs, 
on the steam-engine, boiler explosions, &c. 
ee 
FRIENDS LIBRA RY, PHILADELPHIA. 
The Committee of Management meet on Fourth- 
day evening, Third month 11th, at 8 o’clock. 
Jacos M. Exits, Clerk. 


vccensiiilliaaiiniiniaen 
(From the N. Y, Evening Post.) 
OUR REVISED INDIAN POLICY. 

Among the many vital measures which it 
seems absolutely necessary for this Con- 
gress to settle upon, the Indian question is 
not among the least essential. Our old p:licy 
has brought upon us, by its own inevitable 
tendencies, a most disreputable Indian war, 
in which we have expended from fifty to one 
hundred millions of dollars and lost many 
valuable lives, without any result except to 
throw us back where we were, with no pros- 
pect but a certainty of a repetition of the 
same sort of calamities and disgraces which 
the same policy has always produced. We 
cannot afford a continuance of such a 
costly system, and we ought not to endure 
such a well-deserved reproach. Honest policy, 
governed by common sense, could not fail to 
guide our statesmen to wiser methods of 
treatment of the Indians still remaining on 
our frontiers. 

In the year 1820 President Monroe appoint- 
ed Dr. Jedediah Morse, the well-known geog- 
rapher and philanthropist, then about sixty 
years of age, an agent of the government to 
visit all the Indian tribes in the neighborhood 
of white settlements, to ascertain their condi- 
tion, and report plans for the promotion of 
their welfare. The report of his agency was 
published in 1822, in a volume of five hun- 
dred pages. His journey, which seemed a 
hard one for that day and for a man of his 

ears and infirmities, extended only to Green 

ay, then in the Northwest territory and 
without white inhabitants, except the govern- 
ment agents. He also visited Canada, in the 
hope of securing the co-operation of the Brit- 
ish authorities. About the Indians beyond 
this limit he compiled what information could 
be gathered from books and official docu- 
ments, aided by an extensive correspondence. 
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He estimated the whole number of Indiag 
then in the country at four hundred and seve, 
ty-one thousand, of whom three hundrg 
thousand were east of the Rocky Mountain 
The present number east of these mountaigy 
is estimated at less than one hundred and 
thousand. The southern Indians then ip 
ing east of the Mississippi were estimated 
Dr. Morse’s diary at sixty-five thousand 
They were removed to the Indian territon 
lying west of the state of Arkansas, and ap 
now estimated at about forty-five thousand 
mostly in an impoverished condition and stil 
wasting away, notwithstanding a considerabk 
intermingling of the white and African race 

The plan recommended by Dr. Morse, fr 
the management of the Indians, was for th 
several tribes owning reservations to & 
change these for a just equivalent in land an 
other benefits, all in one compact territory, 
where they should betake themselves tp 
agriculture and other useful arts, and 
aided both’ by the liberality of Congress and 
the labors of benevolent societies and persom, 
in establishing schools and other means @ 
improvement, under a common government 
of their own, until they were sufficiently 
advanced to be admissible as a state of th 
Union. 

With the advance in political science and 
the increased experience of the Indian cha 
acter, all can now see what a visionary and 
unphilosophical scheme it was. A partial er 
periment was made under General Jackson’ 
administration, to carry out sueh a plan, ia 
the case of the southern tribes, who were 
moved, at great expense and with imment 
suffering, to a common territory, lying wet 
of the state of Arkansas. But in thirty-five 
years there has been no approximation to 
union of the tribes under a common gover 
ment of the territory. The several tribe 
are in no respect better prepared for the & 
joyment of citizenship, while their nimbes 
are steadily diminishing, and they are sik 
ing into poverty and anarchy. 

The other system, of leaving the severtl 
tribes in the occupancy of reserved lands, col 
tinues to result, as it has resulted from th 
beginning of white settlements, in the cob 
stant deterioration of the people, and # 
length in their utter extinction. Dr. Mon 
found seventeen thousand Indians in It 
diana and Illinois, and twenty-eight thousand 
in Michigan and the Northwestern territory. 
Where are they? The commisioners of 1 
reckon four thousand in Kansas, and abot 
the same number in Nebraska within the 
range of white settlements, but Dr. Morse est 
mated the Indians between the Missouri 
the Mississippi at thirty-three thousand. Now 
the whole Indian population north of Kans# 
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snd Missouri is less than fifty thousand, most 
of whom have not begun to be civilized so far 
as to build houses and wear shaped garments. 

Dr. Morse speaks incidentally of some ef- 
forts of the Society of Friends in a totally dif- 
ferent direction. Their plan was to disperse the 
Indians among the white population, instead 
of crowding them together by themselves. 
There they were to become farmers or me- 
chanics, or laborers, to be treated like men, as 
neighbors, with respect and kindness, or, 
as soon as practicable, admitted to citi- 
zenship. The Doctor says: “This plan will 
involve but little expense, and, if it suc- 
ceeds, will be a speedy method of merging the 
Indians with the white population—the result 
which we all wish to reach.” 

After the full trial of every other policy, 
it only remains that we try at last the 
policy of those sensible and practical Quakers 
whose efforts in Dr. Morse’s day only failed be- 
cause they were overborne by the less rational 
policy of the government. By the abolition 
of slavery, the public mind of the nation is 
opened to the reception of more just princi- 
ples in regard to the treatment of subject and 
unintelligent races not of Caucasian stocks. 
Both statesmen and philanthropists begin to 
comprehend the idea, that if we wish to make 
them men, we must treat them like men. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of the 
settlement of our Indian difficulties is in our 
continued, though variable and evasive, re- 
cognition of the tribal state among them, as 
an imperium in imperio, with a certain unde- 
fined authority, which has the evil of an au- 
toeratic government, without the power of 
securing justice to or from either party. 
The just thing for Congress to do is to extend 
the laws of the nation alike over all the in- 
habitants of the country, as individuals. This 
would abolish the tribal pretentions as gov- 
ernments or treaty-making powers, though 
the tribes might be temporarily allowed a 
qualified existence in the nature partly of 
municipal corporations, and partly of incor- 
porated business companies, for the purpose 
of final adjustment of interests. 

Provision should then be made to wind up 
their corporate relations, by an equitable dis- 
tribution of assets of every kind among the 
individuals of the several tribes. Their con- 
ditions are so different that but few general 
tules of distribution could be enacted. The 


claims. The commissioners would need the 
fullest powers for the final determination of 
all questions arising out of this great change 
in the condition of the people. Having made 
all right, as far as human wisdom and faith- 
fulness can go, every individual Indian should 
then be left to take care of himself, under the 
equal protection of the laws, and with such 
advice and instruction as religion and philan- 
thropy can furnish. His tribe will have 
ceased to exist. He will have become a citi- 
zen of the United States. Heis no longer an 
Indian, but an American, owing obedience 
only to the laws of the country. He should 
be allowed, on proper and equal terms, to 
acquire the right to vote—perhaps on his 
personal application, accompanied by the 
evidence that he has a house to live in, and 
is no longer a homeless nomad, but a resident 
citizen, with a place that he calls home. 

Some of them would surely waste their 
property, just as some whites do. Some 
would refuse to work for a living, and so 
bring themselves under the universal law 
established in nature and recognized by 
Christianity, that “ifany man will not work, 
neither should he eat.” Many would perish, 
as they have done and are doing under all 
possible policies. Those who are worthy will 
live, as other good citizens live, and die when 
their time comes, like the rest of us. The 
names of tribes and the peculiarities of nation- 
alities would disappear, as in the case of the 
countless tribes and races of Europe from 
whom we are descended, most of which are 
not even named in authentic history, and are 
forgotten time out of mind. And then we 
should no longer need an Indian policy. 

+e 
A STEAM MAN. 

The old adage which proclaims that “there’s 
nothing new under the sun,” has been dar- 
ingly and yet succes#ully refuted. Zadock 
Deddrick, a Newark machinist, has invented 
a man; one that, moved by steam, will per- 
form some of the most important functions of 
humanity; that will, standing upright, walk 
or run, as he is bid, in any direction, and at 
almost any rate of speed, drawing after him a 
load, whose weight would tax the strength of 
three stout draught horses. The history of 
this curious invention is as follows: 

Six years ago Deddrick, the inventor, who 
is at present but twenty-two years of age, con- 


results for good or evil would mainly depend | ceived the novel idea of constructing a man 
upon the justice and humanity of the persons | that should receive its vitality from a per- 


who superintend the new arrangement. 

The most liberal provision should be made 
for the discharge of all obligations, pecuniary 
or honorary, paternal or by compact, of the 
government to the Indians, so as to leave no 
ground of complaint, and no scope for future 


petual motion machine. The idea was based 
on the well-known mechanical principle, that 
if a heavy weight be placed at the top 
of an upright, slightly inclined, from a ver- 
tical, gravitation will tend to produce a hori- 
zontal as well as a vertical motion. 
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The project was not successful. However, 
by observing carefully the cause of the failure, 
reserving and perfecting the man-form, and 
y substituting steam in place of the perpet- 
ual motion ‘machine, the present success was 
attained. 

The man stands seven feet nine inches 
high, the other dimensions of the body being 
correctly proportioned, making him a second 
Daniel Lambert, by which name he is faceti- 
ously spoken of among the workmen. He 
weighs five hundred pounds. Steam is gen- 
erated in the body or trunk, which is nothing 
but a three-horse power engine, like those 
used in our steam fire-engines. The legs 
which support it, are complicated and won- 
derful. The steps are taken very naturally, 
and quite easily. As the body is thrown for- 
ward, upon the advanced foot, the other is 
lifted from the ground by a spring, and 
thrown forward by the steam. Each step, or 
pace, advances the body two feet, and every 
revolution of the engine produces four paces. 
As the engine is capable of making more 
than a thousand revolutions a minute, it 
would get over the ground, on this calcula- 
tion, at the rate of a little more than a mile 
a minute. As this would be working the legs 
faster than would be safe on uneven ground, 
or on Broad street cobble stones, it is pro- 
eer to run the engine at the rate of five 

undred revolutions per minute, which would 
walk the man at the modest speed of half 
a mile a minute. 

The fellow is attached to a common Rock- 
away carriage, the shafts of which serve to 
support him in a vertical position. These 
shafts are two bars of iron, which are made 
fast, in the usual manner, to the front axle of 
the carriage, and are curved, so as to be 
joined to a circular sustaining bar, which 
passes around the waist like a girth, and in 
which the man moves, so as to face in any 
direction. Besides these motions, machinery 
has been arranged by which the figure can be 
thrown backward or forward from a vertical 
nearly forty-five degrees. This is done in 
order to enable it to ascend or descend all 
grades. To the soles of the feet spikes or 
corks are fixed, which effectually prevent 
slipping. The whole affair is so firmly sus- 
tained by the shafts, and has so excellent a 
foothold, that two men are unable to push it 
over, or in any way throw it down. In order 
to enable it to stop quickly, it is provided 
with two appliances, one of which will, as be- 
fore stated, throw it backward from the verti- 
cal, while the other bends the knees in a di- 
rection opposite to the natural position. 

An upright post, which is arranged in front 
of the dash-board, and within easy reach of 
the front seats, sustains two miniature pilot 


wheels, by the turning of which these varioy, 
motions and evolutions are directed. It % 
expected that a sufficiently large amount of 
coal can be stowed away under the back sea 
of the carriage, to work the engine for a day, 
and enough water in a tank under the front 
seat, to last half a day. 

In order to prevent “the giant” from 
frightening horses by its wonderful appear 
ance, Deddrick intends to clothe it, al give 
it, as nearly as possible, a likeness to the reg 
of humanity. The boiler, and such parts % 
are necessarily heated, will be encased in fat 
or woollen under garments. Pants, coat, and 
vest, of the latest styles are provided. When 
ever the fires need coaling, which is every two 
or three hours, the driver stops the machine, 
descends from his seat, unbuttons “ Daniel’s” 
vest, opens a door, shovels in the fuel, buttons 
up the vest, and drives on. On the back, be 
tween the shoulders, the steam cocks and 
gauges are placed. As these would cause the 
coat to sit awkwardly, a knapsack has been 
= that completely covers them. A 

lanket, neatly rolled up and placed on top 
of the knapsack, perfects the delusion. The 
face is moulded into a cheerful countenance 
of white enamel, which contrasts well with the 
dark hair and moustache. A sheet-iron hat, 
with a guage top, acts as a smoke-stack. 

The cost of this “first man” is $2000, 
though the makers, Messrs. Deddrick & 
Grass, expect to manufacture succeeding ones, 
warranted to run a year without repairs, for 
$300. The same parties expect to construtt, 
on the same principle, horses, which will do 
the duty of ten or twelve ordinary animals of 
the same species. These, it is confidently 
believed, can be used alike before carriages, 
street cars and ploughs. The man now ¢om 
structed, can make his way, without difficulty, 
over any irregular surface, whose ruts and 
stones are not more than nine inches below 
or above the level of the road.—Late Paper. 
































[Correspondence of the London Times.) 
VESUVIUS. 

Graphic account of the Great Landslip neat 
Nuples— Shops and Dwelling Houses over 
whelmed—An American Gentleman among 
the Sufferers. 


Napwes, Wednesday, Jan. 22.—Vesuvius, 
which has puzzled every one by its caprices, 
is now again active and glorious. When I 
last spoke of the mountain it was reposing, 
and the eruption was supposed by many # 
be on the decline, but on the 23d inst. the 
instruments were much agitated, the lava be 
gan to pour forth, and two shocks of earth 
— were felt even in Naples. For two or 
three days the old road to the Observatory 
has been the most favorable one, as the lava 
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has been pouring down over the cone in that 
jirection in three or four separate streams, 
wearing the appearance of as many gigantic 
fngers forever elongating. It is calculated 
that the lava is ejected to the height of 1,100 
metres above the level of the sea, so that you 
may easily conceive how magnificent is the 
gectacle. For two days the mountain has 
heen covered with snow, even to the lip of 
the crater, thus presenting that remarkable 
association of fire and frost which astonished 
us some weeks since. Last night the eruption 
was singularly grand, and as the lava de- 
sended also toward the Piano delle Ginestre 
it seemed as if the entire cone was covered 
by streams of fire. 

A sad disaster has befallen one of the most 
beautiful quarters of this city. Last night, 
about 6.45 o’clock, there was a land-slip of 
that huge tufa mountain which towers up 
above the corner of Santa Lucia, leading 
round to the Chiatomone, overwhelming the 
shops and dwelling-houses which lay below. 
The report in the city early this morning was 
that 55 bodies had been already disinterred; 
but as little trust is to be placed in state- 
ments in moments of excitement, I procured 
the escort of a Guard of Public Security, and 
was admitted to the scene of the disaster. 
Many who read this will remember how long 
they have lingered at several coral and print 
shops just at the turn of Santa Lucia; less 


agreeable reminiscences they will have of one 


or two wine-shops and ¢rattorie frequented by 


the people. Well, all are overwhelmed, and 
how many unhappy beings lie buried beneath 
is up to the present time unknown. In some 
respects I was reminded of the appearance of 
Torre del Greco during the earthquake of 
1861—there were long beams and rafters 
standing perpendicularly out of the rubbish, 
chairs, tables, beds, and other articles of 
household furniture were mingled with the 
tuins; sections of houses which clung to and 
climbed up the cliff were apparent, with 
private cupboards full of bottles, but the in- 
habitants and facades, indeed the greater por- 
tion of the houses, lay imbedded beneath the 
mass of tufa which lay piled high beneath, 
obstructing all communication between the 
city and the Riviera di Chiaga in this direc- 
tpn. 
It was most painful to think of the amount 
of suffering that lay buried there without the 
possibility of relief, for the work of excava- 
tion was pronounced to be dangerous. How 
high the mountain stands which dominates 
Santa Lucia I cannot precisely say—certainly 
many hundred feet, and, composed as it is of 
very friable materials, there was full expecta- 
tion that even larger masses would fall. On 
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there are barracks; the stone facing of the 
mountain had given way, and the apparent 
probability was that the tufa might yield, 
and this vast pile of building topple over. 
The work of excavation, therefore, was full 
of danger, not merely to those engaged in it, 
but to the crowd who stood around. Even 
as I looked masses of rock and building fell, 
and here and there long lines of sand, as it 
were of smoke, came trickling down. There 
were very few persons employed, therefore, in 
excavating ; all. that could be done was to 
preserve order, and keep off the hosts of street 
Arabs, who every now and then tried to 
break through the cordon of soldiers. 

A commission of engineers and architects 
was appointed to examine the mountain and 
report whether it would be safe to remove the 
ruins at the base. It was a work of great 
danger, for they had to scramble over the 
wrecks of the demolished houses, at the risk 
of being swallowed up by another landfall. 
At length it was decided that nothing could 
be done until the mountain had been propped, 
and how this can be done appears to me to be 
a most puzzling affair. Some thought that 
the best thing would be to explode that part 
of the mountain with a mine, but this would 
have endangered much property near at hand. 
At present, therefore, we are quite in the 
dark as to the extent of the disaster, and if 
any unfortunate persons are buried they must 
remain victims. The houses destroyed are a 
lodging-house much frequented by foreigners; 
two, if not three, coral shops, a shop where 
engravings were sold, a cafe partially so, a 
wine-shop much frequented, and one or two 
small eating-houses. I believe that niost in 
the lodging-houses escaped ; ‘they had timely 
warning in certain noises made by the break- 
ing away of the cliff. A family who were in 
an upper room were unable to escape, but 
through the bravery of a Captain of the 
Bersaglieri were got down by ropes and Jad- 
ders. An American gentleman who was 
lodging there was severely wounded, and was 
sent off to the Pellegrini. I have just visited 
him, as the poor fellow knew only two persons 
in Naples, and he tells me he was lying on 
his bed when the roof fell in and a rafter 
came down on his body. It broke the bones 
of the pelvis, and he has, moreover, a wound 
in the head. It is hoped that those who were 
in the cafe had time to escape, as the door is 
partially open; as to those in the coral shops, 
the wine-shops and the ¢trattorie, they must in- 
evitably be lost, and it is feared there were 
many there. 

It being a cold night, the sentinel at the 
entrance to the Castle d’Nuovo had retired 
within his box, and was thus saved from any 


the very summit, and at the extreme edge,/injury. He reports that at the time the 
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mountain fell a carriage was passing, and 
others add an omnibus; if so, they must be 
overwhelmed. Of course there is great ex- 
citement in the city, and the disaster is the 
sole topic of conversation. His Royal High- 
ness, the Duke d’Aosta, who had been up 
Vesuvius, on his return in the evening, went 
down to Santa Lucia, and remained till a late 
hour. This morning I saw him there again, 
and by his orders, on the report of the Com- 
mission of Engineers, the works were immedi- 
ately suspended. There were present also 
the Regio Delegato, the Quester, and all the 
civic and military authorities, while the 
troops kept the ground, together with the po- 
lice, and, in fact, were prepared to do all the 
work, but it was too perilous to proceed with. 
Two bodies of workmen have already been 
disinterred, and two or three wounded have 
been taken off to the hospitals ; but I fear 
that a great loss of life has yet to be revealed. 
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As to the cause of this terrible affair, there 
can, I think, be little doubt that the principal 
one is the long-continued activity of Vesuvius. 
For two months and more we have been rock- 
ing in our beds ; the seisometer has accurate- 
ly marked all the oscillations. In a former 
letter I spoke of a scientific friend who for 
several days marked these oscillations by ob- 
serving the motion of a piece of iron suspended 
from his shutters. Well, these frequent 
vibrations must of necessity have produced 
some effect on this great tufa mountain, and 
for several days the inhabitants of the ruined 
houses, and a gentleman in the Hotel Crocelle 
observed indications of movement. It is only 
fair to say, however, that the Crocelle is out 
of the line of danger, but no doubt the signs 
observed weré occasioned by the vibrations of 
the adjoining tufa. It is to be noted, too, that 
in Santa Lucia there are hot springs of sul- 
phar and iron which attract thousands of in- 
valids during the summer, and these indicate 
a connection between this part of the city and 
Vesuvius. From what I hear, the proprietors 
of the ruined houses suspected danger, and 
meditated some precautions, but they could 
not decide upon any combined plan. Vesu- 
vius still maintains its activity, and last night 
was very splendid. 

a 
[From the Atlantic Monthly, for March.] 
ROCKWEEDS. 
BY CELIA THAXTER, 
So bleak these shores, wind-swept, and all the year 

Washed by the wild Atlantic’s restless tide, 

You would not‘dream that flowers the woods hold 
dear 

Amid such desolation dare abide. 


Yet when the bitter winter breaks, some day, 
With soft winds finttering her garments’ hem, 
Up from the sweet South comes the lingering May, 
Sets the first wind-flower trembling on its stem ; 








~surmmnannomnmenennianiiteda 
Scatters the violets with lavish hands, 






ns. It 

White, blue and amber; calls the columbine ans three 
Till, like clear flame in lonely nooks, gay bands than 5 

Swinging their scarlet bells obey the sign; country = 

ig time | 


Makes buttercups and dandelions blaze, 
And throws in glimmeriug patches here and therg 


physicians 
The little eyebright’s pearls, and gently lays 3 


dificul 





The impress of her beauty everywhere. ducated 
Later, June bids the sweet wild-rese to blow, York, ” 
Wakes from its dream the drowsy pimpernel; fessi01 
Unfolds the bindweed’s ivory buds, that glow al educa 
As delicately blushing as a shell. Opposi 
Then purple Iris smiles, and hour by hour country é 
The fair procession multiplies; and soon or study! 
In clusters creamy white, the elder-fiower Je und 
Waves its broad disk against the rising moon, is 0 
O’er quiet beaches shelving to the sea England 
Tall mulleins sway, and thistles; all day long » to ¢ 
Comes in the wooing water dreamily, ‘i som 
With subtle music in its slumbrous song. Taedo 
ndon 
Herb Robort hears, and Princess-feather bright, tothe b 
While goldthread clasps the little scull-cap blue; ; 7 
And troops of swallows, gathering for their flight, quest 
O’er golden-rod and asters hold review. though 
The barren island dreams in flowers, while blow ee 
The south winds, drawing haze o’er sea and land; Englis 
Yet the great heart of ocean, throbbing slow, Apothe 
Makes the frail blossoms vibrate where they stand, 9 ing int 
And hints of heavier pulses soon to shake - her rig 
Its mighty breast when summer is no more, the ort 
When devastating waves sweep on and break, course 
And clasp with girdle white the iron shore. An 
Close-folded, safe within the sheltering seed, of nut 
Blossom and bell and leafy beauty hide ; one of 
Nor icy blast nor bitter spray they heed, enti 
But patiently their wondrous change abide. es 
The heart of God through his creation stirs ; + wor 
We thrill to feel it, trembling as the flowers to b 
That die to live again,—his messengers om 
To keep faith firm in these sad souls of ours. nearl; 
The waves of Time may devastate our lives, had | 
The frosts of age may check our failing breath, are sl 
They shall not touch the spirit that survives of ed 
Triumphant, over doubt and pain and death. forde 
ene wors 
FAINT NOT. struc 
BY IRREY PRESSIBEL. hae 
Dark now, and rough and cold thy path may be, ; 
And sad the past thy weary feet have trod ; want 
But, child, it is the way that leadeth thee, othe 
Straight up to joy, and rest, and peace, and in tl 
And say not in thine heart, Yes, there willbe __ ¥ 
Rest—rest enough, when death shall end this thei 
strife ; ders 
But ah! till then—hush, God can give to thee if 
Richly, above thy thought here in this life. fitte 
Work, then, and wait and hope; but sit not down liar 
Idly upon the ground to weep and fret ; all 
Good deeds, like precious seeds, must needs be 
sown; ter 
Faiut not, a joyous harvest waits thee yet. | 
—_——~o>———__—_— ag 
WOMEN AS PHYSICIANS. ha 
Tt is only a few years since women have pe 
begun to look to the practice of medicine a8# tic 
profession ; but there are already considerable pr 
‘numbers of educated capable female phys mm 
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fans. It is believed that there are now more 
jan three hundred female physicians in this 
quntry, and there is reason to believe that 
ij time a considerable proportion of the 

ysicians in this country will be women. It 
3 dificult to ascertain how many regularly 
educated female physicians there are in New 
York, as many women have taken up the 
profession without having had a regular medi- 
cal education. 

Opposition has been made, both in this 
country and in England, to women practising 
orstudying medicine. When Miss Nightin- 
gale undertook to prepare herself for the edu- 
cation of nurses, there was no institution in 
England suited for her wants, and she had to 

» to Germany to study. In 1856, Miss 
Eeiton White applied at fourteen of the 
London medical institutions for admittance 
to the benefits of their instruction, but her re- 
quest was refused by every one of them, 
though several were legally bound by their 
charters to receive her. Miss Garret, another 
English lady, obtained admittance to the 
Apothecaries’ Hall by legal compulsion, hay- 
ing influence and means sufficient to secure 
her rights, but was forced to pay ten times 
the ordinary fees in order to pass through the 
course of study. 

A number of institutions for the education 
of nurses have been established in England, 
one of the largest of which is in Liverpool ; it 
contains sixty women. No objection has ever 
been made to women becoming nurses, and 
it would seem that they should be equally fit 
to become physicians. In medicine, as in 
nearly evéry other profession, women have 
had to contend against many obstacles, yet 
are succeeding in spite of them. Their means 
of education have been inferior to those af- 
forded to men, and have been made still 
worse by poor accommodations, inefficient in- 
structors, and limited facilities for dissection. 
Another great impediment in their way is the 
want of opportunities for associating with 
other students and discussing difficult points 
in their studies, which men can always enjoy. 


Women, having a personal knowledge of 


their own organization, and thoroughly un- 
derstanding its working and disorders, ought, 
if thoroughly educated, to be even better 
fitted to prescribe for and cure diseases pecu- 
liar to their sex, than men, who must gather 
all their evidence from hearsay, or from ex- 
ternal symptoms. 

It is sometimes urged as an argument 
against women becoming physicians, that they 
have not enough nerve, and would fail in 
performing dissections and surgical opera- 
tions, or in treating serious cases. But it is 
probable that women well trained have as 
much nerve as men. The female nurses in 
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the English hospitals assist during surgical 
treatment as efficiently as men, and women 
in this country have performed operations of 
the severest kind with perfect success Dur- 
ing a very moving demonstration by Dr. 
Wood at Bellevue Hospital, at which thirty- 
five women and over eighty young men were 
present, nearly a dozen of the latter had to 
leave the room, but not one of the forme *® 
gave way. Every person who has had any 
medical experience can recall cases where 
women in the sick room have shown remark- 
able ability and coolness. In England, Miss 
White, afterwards an admirable physician, 
first attracted attention by her skill in setting 





a broken limb, and was advised by her family 
doctor to study medicine. 

Medicine is perhaps the only profession in 
which women have assumed a perfect equal- 
ity with men. Their charges are the same, 
and they have in general demanded all the 
privileges and rights of male practitioners.— 
N. Y. Lvening Fost. 

ssannacashdliinsaeni 
SCIENCE IN THE SCHOOLS. 

The Paris Exhibition has been productive 
of at least one good result in England, by 
calling attention to the want of technical 
education in that country. The people of 
Manchester are fully alive to the import- 
ance of improvement in the scientific part of 
education, and at a public meeting they 
unanimously adopted a comprehensive reso- 
lution, which urges the British Government 
to take measures to provide for the establish- 
ment of technical or high science schools in 
the great centres of industry, to get science 
teaching introduced into all free grammar 
and endowed schools, and to multiply and 
improve the character of science classes in 
connection with literary institutions. In the 
session of 1866-67, between eighty and ninety 
thousand persons received instruction in 
geometry and surveying in France, as against 
eleven or twelve thousand in the United 
Kingdom, who were instructed in all scien- 
tific subjects in connection with South Ken- 
sington. In Germany and Switzerland there 
are six large institutions in which three 
thousand people are educated, besides the 
occasional scholars, who are extremely numer- 
‘ous. Then there are the middle or secondary 
schools, which, in Switzerland alone, are at- 
tended by from thirty to forty thousand boys. 
This is distinct from classical education, 
which, in the same schools, is provided for 
twenty or thirty thousand additional youths. 
Such is the thirst for knowledge, that in the 
small town of Winterthur, in the canton of 
Zurich, the inhabitants—some six or seven 
thousand in number—voted in public assem- 
bly the sum of nearly two hundred and fifty 
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housand dollars for the support and exten- 
sion of their schools. This system of special 
education, as shown by Mr. Samuelson, is 
conducted on the most admirable principles. 
After going through a course of pure mathe- 
matics the pupils were divided into four sec- 
cions—architecture, civil engineering, me- 
thanical construction and chemical technol- 
ogy. No arbitrary rule was drawn between 
these divisions, for when proficiency in one 
science required a knowledge of another, 
both were taught. There are many night 
schools, both in France and Germany, in 
which adults are taught scientific as well as 
elementary knowledge. 

Here, in the United States, education, in 
practical and applied science, is becoming 
confessedly a question of pressing import- 
ance, and hence we are called upon to watch 
intently the wants and progress of other 
nations, with the view of applying the in- 
formation thus gained to our own benefit.— 
Phila. Ledyer. 

ancsncsntightinseens 
The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 


and Elevation of the Freedmen has received, since 
last report, 


From City contributions,....... poneriebaeesss seeees $ 10.00 
‘© Mary D. Brown, ......-+. see Seb séesnsceees 100.00 

‘© Job Zeshop, Camden, N, J......... jseobeae 1.00 

$6 Friends of Concord.......00. 0-0 seccsesesees 10.00 

** Rachel Haines, Fallston, Md.............- 25.00 

‘* Friends of Fishing Creek............. soveee BU.00 
‘* Friends of Upper Greenwich, N. J....... 2.00 
$178.00 


Also, donations of 1000 papers of seed, C. M. 
Rodgers ; books from Sowers and Barnet; one box 
clothing, Kennet Aid Society ; clothing from By- 
bery aud Horsham; muslin and trimmings from 
Mary beans, Spencer Roberts, W. C Biddle and H. 
C. Longstreth. 

Henry M. Laine, Treasurer, 

Puitapa., 2d mo. 29th. 30 N. ‘Lhird St. 





ITEMS. 

Efforts have been made to promote the higher 
education of women, by the establishment at Cam- 
bridge University of examinations for girls, certifi- 
cates being awarded to all who pass satisfactor.ly. 
Tue plan has now been long enough in operation to 
furnish some aid in estimating the abi:ity of women 
to master the studies hitherto usually reserved to 
boys. The examinations are conducted in London ; 
and besides furnishing girls with an excellent means 
of testing their own capacity, they are gradually 
creating a standard to which women seeking em- 
ployment as governesses or teachers will have to 
come up, as the candidates furnished with certifi- 
cates naturally secure a preference. The examiners 
report that they discover little difference in capacity 
between sisters and brothers examined on the same 
papers—the advantage, if any, being on the side of 
the sisters. 

The experiment commenced in England three 
years go by the owners of one of the largest collier- 
ies, Of converting their concern into a joirt stock 


establishment, giving shares to the workmen, ang 
dividing amongst them all profits over ten percent, 
has proved a splendid sucvess, the aggregate profits 
last year having been twelve per cent., and that op 
der, industry and content have succeeded at 
bitterness and contention. A similar result has gt. 
tended a similar experiment made in a large woollen 
manufactory, beginning about the sume time, and 
now paying dividends of 20 per cent. 

For several weeks past, there has been in the ro. 
tunda of the Merchants’ Exchange in this city, g 
novel and ingenious clock, driven by electricity, 
the running gear of which is of the simplest de 
scription. The mechanism that moves the hands 
consista simply of two cog-wheels and a ratchet. 
wheel. This is the whole of it. The driving power 
is supplied by a weak galvanic battery, the currents 
from which, transmitted through two coils of wire, 
act upon steel bar magnets set within the pendulum 
balls. The mode of operation is as follows; The 
wires from the positive aud negative poles of the 
battery lead to, or rather are continued, in the two 
coils just mentioned, which are called galvanometers, 
and whenever the circuit is complete, one of these 
coils is ‘positively’? charged, and the other is 
‘negatively’? charged. One of these coils is on 
the right hand side of the clock case, and the other 
on the left side: both so situated near the bot. 
tom of the case that the ball of the pendulom 
swings into an open space in the centre of either 
coil. When the pendulum ball reaches the ‘ posi- 
tive’’ coil, it becomes * positively’? charged, and is 
instantly repelled, according to the well known law 
of electricity, that any two substances similarly 
electrified repel each other; and then swinging over 
to the ‘‘negative’’ coil it there becomes ‘‘j negs- 
tively’? charged, and is repelled from that side over 
to the positive coil again; and thus it is driven 
from side to side forever, as long as the current of 
electricity is kept up by the battery. The alternate 
positive and negative charges are made and broken 
by a simple slide bar moved by a wire pin on the 
pendulum rod. The clock requires no winding, all 
the parts being moved automically, and no atten- 
tion after it is once set and regulated, except to 
place a spoonful of acid in the battery about twice s 
year. Clocks made upon the same principle by the 
inventor of this one have been running for several 
years, and have been left without attention, and 
without stopping, in a house closed up from No- 
vember until July. The one at the exchange has 
been there about three week-, and keeps as correct 
time as the best watches. 


It will be seen that as the currents of electricity 
supplied by the battery furnish all the motive power, 
the clock will ‘‘go’’ as long as these currents are 
kept up. This fact makes the battery an object of 
interest. It is composed of a glass far having a ¢a- 
pacity of about one quart. This is nearly filled with 
a weak solution of sulphuric acid, made up of twelve 
parts of water to one of acid; and in the solution 
are placed a bar of rolled zinc, having about thirty 
square inches of surface exposed to the acid, and & 
thin strip of platinum, having about fifteen square 
inches of surface. The lower end of the zine bar, 
which is a little longer than the platinum, is im- 
mersed in a glass cup containing quicksilver in the 
bottom of the jar. The quicksilver continually rises 
from the cup and spreads over the face of the sine 
bar, forming an amalgam, and by thus overcoming 
the deteriora ing effects of oxidation, keeps the bar 
clean and active all the time; and thus the power 
of the battery is continuously kept up.— Philadel 
phia Ledger. 
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